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PREFACE 



The Vedas have always been a source of fascinating study for 
orientalists of the West. Innumerable are the translations, critical 
studies and expositions, papers and books written on the Vedas and 
the Upanishads, and the Advaita philosophy of Sankara. But the 
Agamas, though they constitute an equally large body of ancient 
Sanskrit source material for a different concept of the same advaita 
philosophy of Vedanta, have not been studied by any orientalist? 
indeed they have not been studied at all or studied in depth even by 
any Indian scholar except perhaps Dr. Surendranatha Das Gupta 
(October 1885-December 1952) of Calcutta, even under the great 
handicap of the grantha script. 

The reasons for this neglect are not far to seek. The agamas 
had existed mostly in South India, in the Tamil nad, in palmleaf 
manuscript book form in the homes of the Sivacharyas who had been 
entrusted with the duty of organizing and performing the consecra- 
tion and the congregational worship ( parartha puja) in the Siva 
temples for probably over two millennia and a half. These agamas 
are not available in North India to the extent they are available in the 
South, although they had been responsible for the culture of the 
whole of India. Dr. Das Gupta has stated that ‘no agama manu- 
script of any importance is found even in Banaras, the greatest 
centre of Hindu religion, Sanskrit studies and culture’. 

Besides, all the agama manuscripts are available only in the 
grantha script, one which had been invented by the Tamil people 
for writing their Sanskrit scriptures, more than fifteen hundred years 
ago. There is also a view that tha grantha was the script used when 
the Vedas were reduced to writing and that the new nagari script 
came into vogue when the Vedic language gave place to classical 
Sanskrit (Samskrt-well constructed); in other words, grantha script 
was much earlier than the nagari script. This grantha script was 
not in use in the north, and the devanagari script of the north was 
unknown in the south till the beginning of the twentieth century. 




It is too much to except Western Orientalists first of all to know of 
the existence of two scripts for Sanskrit, and then to study two scripts 
for one language ; their study was confined to the devanagari script 
which was in use over a much larger area of India and in the north; 
hence no wonder the agamas were left out of their ambit of study. 
Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) who happened to be a judge 
of the Bengal High Court had devoted his whole life to the unearth- 
ing and publishing of Sakta tantric works and expounding the Sakta 
philosophy in the modern English language. Bengal is even today 
the home of the Sakta cult and naturally he learnt if from the pandits 
there. Otto Schraeder, a German , had devoted his life to the ex- 
pounding of the Vaishnava philosophy. This was possible because 
the Sanskrit texts on the Sakta and Vaishnava systems were made 
available to them in the nagari script. But the Agama texts were 
not available to any western orientalist in the nagari script with 
which they had made themselves familiar. 



Westerners’ studies on oriental subjects centred round Cal- 
cutta, the administrative headquarters of the British (the East India 
company) from the day of their assumption of power, and of the 
Viceroy and Governor-General, till 1911. Eminent western scholars 
visited the Viceroy as honoured guests and they were introduced 
naturally to the Sanskrit language in the devanagari script which 
was familiar to the Indians i.e. the Bengalis around Calcutta, in the 
middle of the 19th century. Only the nagari script was known to 
them ; the very existence of the grantha script was unknown in North 
India. Hence the orientalists could not even know of the existence 
of some other Sanskrit scriptures in the grantha script. 



It has been said that the Upanishads and the Agamas branched 
off from the same stem, namely the Vedas, and that the two dea t 
with the theory and the practice of philosophic thought respectively. 
After Sankara, abstract philosophical studies had become the trend, 
and the Agamas, which were considered to deal with the practic , . • 
with a theistic philosophy, were relented to the background But 
the Agamas had the greatest revival m the days of the Ch°la E 
oerors of Tamilnad, from the ?th century. Th.s was the period 
immediately after Sankara. The Smarthas who adopted the phi- 
losophy of Sankara somehow The 

themselves just because Sankara did not d 
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Agamas deal with upasana whereas the original Sankara philosophy 
did not deal with upasana. Sankara’s philosophy *was an Absolute 
Monism while the Saiva philosophy was a Theistic Monism called 
Qualified Monism; the former did not countenance the latter. 

The Agamas very strictly laid down that only the Sivacharya 
class, the Siva brahmins, were competent to enter the garbha griha 
and perform the worship in the Siva temples and that the brahmin 
as such (i.e. the smart ha brahmin) shall not enter the sanctum and 
shall not touch the Sivalinga or perform the worship. This might 
also have been another and more important reason for the brahmin 
antipathy towards the agamas. 

A parallel in the domination of the Sanskrit influence of San- 
skrit may be noticed in Vaishnavism in the work of Ramanuja. 
This great acharya who gave his whole life to the establishment of 
Vaishnavism as a separate and independent cult in Tamilnad, had 
to contend with Sankara-advaitam. He called his philosophy, 
visishtadvaita philosophy, one with special features. He 
worked for the enthronement of the Nalayira Divya Prabandham - 
the Four Thousand divine songs of the Alvar, the Tamil Vaishnava 
canon, in all temple rituals and in all the Vaishnava domestic rituals 
also, but yet it is most remarkable and significant that he could not 
muster courage enough to quote a single line or word from the 
Nalayiram his Tamil veda, in all his disputations such as the Sri 
Bhashya, lest he should lose caste with the Sankara advaitins and his 
writing be unceremoniously dismissed by the Sankara advaitins as 
Dravida. This parallel background may well be remembered when 
speaking of the Saiva Agamas. 

But it is only the Saiva religion that held up the torch of Tamil 
Culture by producing its own original basic scriptures in Tamil, 
without recourse to Sanskrit through Meykandar in the 12th century, 
probably just after the passing away of Ramanuja.. Further elucida- 
tion of this aspect of Saivism is not relevant to the subject taken up • 

A distinctive Saiva Advaita philosophy began to take shape 
from the days of Tirumular and Karaikkal ammaiyar (5th century 
A.D.). This was given a fresh life and currency and a new direction* 
in the Tamil language by the Saiva Nayanmar - Sts. Sambandhar 




Appai and Sundarar and by Manikkavacakar in the period 7th 
o the 9th centuries. It flowered into a spate of temple building and 
temple worship on agamic lines in the centuries 9 to 13. Although 
t e agama study and practice in Sanskrit was now revived, the whole 
Saiva cult of this period was Tamil-based. The philosophy and 
work of the Sankara school was Sanskrit-based, and it could not 
reconcile itself to the new revival in Tamilnad in the Tamil language, 
although the greatest exponent of this revival, Tiru Jnana Samban- 
dhar, was himself a brahmin. (No brahmin, from the 7th century 
to the modern day, has named his child Jnanasambandhar because 
this name, though borne by a brahmin child, smacked of Tamil 
culture with which the smartha brahmin probably could not reconcile 
himself). It should be remembered that the smrthis had the greatest 
authority over the brahmins who were in consequence called the 
Smarthas; the smiritis had no authority over that Saiva siddhantins. 
This is also one reason for the neglect of agamic studies in the past 
although the Saiva books may pay lip service to the smiritis. 

Again, the Velalar, otherwise called the Saivas, who were them- 
selves the followers of the agamas, evolved their own philosophic 
doctrines from the 12th century and called their philosophy also the 
(Suddha) Advaita Philosophy. By Velalar we designate here the 
landed cultured class of agriculturists, who were total vegetarians 
from known periods of history and who were the main stay of all 
society and of all culture in the mediaeval period. All their original 
writing in this Saiva philosophy was in Tamil; they called their- 
system the essence of the Vedanta; still they continued to say that 
they followed the Vedas and their philosophy was that of the Veda- 
siras, the Upanishads. This irked the Sankara school still more. 
The Saivas then assailed the Sankara concept of aham-brahtnasmi and 
called it mayo, vada and ekatma vada. Naturally the cleavage bet- 
ween the two further widened. The Saiva school emphasized 
temple worship which was not the creed of the Sankara advaitins- 
The Saivas now took the line of least resistance by limiting them- 
selves to their new Tamil texts alone, ignoring all Sanskrit, unfortu- 
nately including the Agamas also. All these attitudes caused the 
agamas to recede into the background further. But it must be- 
categorically stated that the Saivas do owe allegiance to the Vedas 
and have a number of Sanskrit texts of scriptural value written 

through the centuries, besides the Agamas. 
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The agamas though written in Sanskrit were considered to 
highlight the Tamil (often called the Dravida) culture and so the 
Aryan dominated north would not recognise this Dravida culture. 
But the Tamilians, though they were the most ancient people among 
the Dravidians and the most ancient people in the whole of Bharat, 
meekly submitted to the supremacy of the Aryan views and did not 
boldly champion their own cultural continuity and great uniqueness. 

The Sivacharyas also are grievously to blame in this regard- 
They aped the Vedic or Smartha brahmin in all matters and tried to 
‘climb’ in the ladder of caste, by calling themselves brahmins, al- 
though the smartha brahmins refused to recognize their brahmin, 
hood; they do not interdine with the Sivacharyas nor do the two 
inter-marry even to this day. But the agamas emphatically declare 
that the Sivacharya is far superior to the (mere) brahmin since he is 
the Siva-brahmin. Siva diksha is the exclusive privilege of the 
Saivas including the Sivacharyas. Generally the smartha brahmin 
is not qualified for Siva diksha. Occasionally in the modem day 
the smartha brahmin comes forward to cook the food offering for the 
Sivalinga enshrined in the Siva temple (a service which according to 
the agamas has to be done by the pachaka section of the Sivacharyas); 
in such a case he is given the first siva-diksha ( samaya diksha) which 
makes him a Saiva and then he is allowed to cook the food offering 
Thus by keeping the agamas as their own privileged preserve the 
Sivacharyas have snuffed out a wider study of the Saivagamas. The 
agamas in consequence came to perish. 

However it should be said to the glory of Saivism that there 
are yet a few Sivacharyas (but they can be counted on one’s fingers) 
who know the agamas thoroughly and who have the agama texts at 
their finger tips and could hold their own againt any smartha 
brahmin in disputation. 

The Vedas were the preserve of the elite among the Aryans. 
They never came down to the level of the common man. Nor did 
their thoughts and rites reach the common man. On the other hand, 
the Agamas concerned themselves with all society, with the common 
man and his needs, both social and spiritual. 

However one point has to be re-stated. The general assump- 
tion that the agamas deal only with temples and temple worship is 
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wrong. In the pages that follow, it will be shown that the agamas 
consist of four parts of which kriya dealing with temple construction 
and rituals is one, and jnana dealing with philosophy is another. But 
because of the emphasis on the kriya part in the newly blossoming 
cult of Saivism in the days of the Chola Emperors and because of the 
separate evolution ot the jnana part independently in the Tamil 
language, the agamas had come to be called (of course wrongly) a 
mere ritualistic code by those who would denigrate the Tamil cul- 
ture. They are as much philosophic treatises as any other treatises 
like the Upanishads. 



The publication of five agamas Raurava, Ajita, Matanga, one 
Kalottara and Mrgendra in the nagari script in the recent years by 
the French Institute of Indology, Pondichery, under the able and 
dedicated guidance of the late Dr. Filliozat and Professor N.R. Bhat 
had brought the agamas again into focus. The advanced students 
of the Universities offering Saiva siddhanta are expected now to have 
some idea of the agamas and their content, when they study Indian 
philosophy. 



The agamas are encyclopaedic in their treatment of all subjects 
pertaining to the religious life of the worshipper and tot he temple- 
A study of the agamas is most valuable for understanding the script 
ural sanction and regulation for all that the temple stands for, and 
for helping their upkeep in all their varied religious and cultural 

aspects. 



Time was when every one went about saying that Sanskrit 
was the deva-bhasha and only a Sanskritic approach can qualify 
one for worship and evolution in his religious aspirations. But the 
film that clouded people’s understanding has been removed and we 
can boldly declare that in Tamilnad Tamil can be and is a deva- 
bhasha, if not the only deva bhasha, and that Tamil can have also 
Sanskrit as a complement or a handmaid to it as Sanskrit had always 
been. We are prepared to employ Sanskrit and extoll it but this 
does not and can not of course be on the suppression of the mother 



tongue. 

We do grant that Saivism, along with Vaishnavism, had grown 
also through Sanskrit; we would further emphasize that Sanskrit is 
as much the learned and religious Tamilian’s language (though today 
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he might disown it) as Tamil is. but that does not give Sanskrit the 
first position or the right to supplant Tamil. 

I was induced to write down some thoughts on the agamas in the 
pages of the Saiva Siddhanta, the English journal of the Madras 
Saiva Siddhanta Maha Samajam. The treatise 
appearing in this volume was published in the pages of that journal 
some years back as just a short account of the Saivagamas in a few 
pages. It is enlarged and published now in book form as the first 
volume of a series of studies in the Agamas. Treatises on the phi- 
losophy of the Agamas, their thoughts on Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, on the modes of Worship, and on similar subjects will be issued 
as further volumes in the series. 

This book is divided into Three Sections. The First Section 
deals with the Agamas in a general way. 

The Second deals with the number of the agamas, their availa- 
bility and printing. A table of the 28 Saivagamas and their 
Upagamas as detailed in the Tantravatara patala of the major 
agamas and a table of the Printing History of the Agamas(in Tamil 
nadu) have also been appended here. The Matangagama ( vidya 
pada ) also has been dealt with in the body of the book. Its other 
three padas (not mentioned there) have since been released by the 
French Institute of Indology at Pondichery after the printing of this 
book was completed and so a note on these padas has been added at 
page 137. 

The Third section deals with the other schools of Saivism. the 
Sakta agamas, the Vaishnava agamas, the Vira Saiva school and the 
Advaita school, with a view to make this small book informative on 
the several aspects of Hinduism today. The Panchayatana puja, 
very much talked about in the modern day, has a separate note here- 

A glossary of the religious terms, and quotations from the 
Tamil texts in original have also been appended to make the volume 
more useful. A short bibliography and an index are also there as 
necessary adjuncts to any scientific writing. 
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Section 1 
THE SAIVAGAMAS 




The Saiva Agamas 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The Saiva Agamas are some of the earliest books in the 
Sanskrit language on the Saiva religion and philosophy, written 
over a period of several centuries before the Christian era. They 
represent an independent class of writing by Very early seers, who 
had an inward experience and enlightenment from the Supreme 
Being, Siva, and who were also perhaps influenced by the Vedas 
in their original form. It is now recognised that the Vedas as they 
are available today are only the compilations of Vyasa of a later day 
and that their original forms are not available ; Vyasa-compiler. 
They had realised in their lives and thoughts the general truths 
taught by the early Upanishads. So far as Saivism is concerned, 
these seers have to be considered as hailing from the South and 
not from the North. But they were essentially representatives of 
All India and they reflected in their thoughts, modes of meditation 
and worship, in their writing, and in their very lives, the inherent 
theism of the South. 

The theism of the south or rather, the Saivism of the 
Tamilians, was the growth of an unbroken tradition probably, 
from the pre-historic past and this had three elements fused into 
it. These are an external worship of images as the manifest 
abode of God, both in the shrines throughout the land and in 
the devotees’ own homes, symbolism, and the inward meditation 
and realization. 

A word may be added here about these three elements. 
Worship of images in the temples was parartha puja for all mankind, 
for the welfare of the entire society, and worship in the home was 
for the individual and his family. Temple worship was done by a 
dedicated group of Sivacharyas, always for the welfare of the 
community, while worship in the home could be done by anyone 
who had initiation under a competent guru. 

The second element is symbolism; the idol worshipped is not 
God; it is just a symbol intended to remind people of God and to 
direct their minds and hearts through the perceived symbol to the 




unperceivabie One Beyond. God for the worshipper is immanent 
in the image and yet transcends it, taking him into the unknown 
beyond. 

The third element is meditation. What cannot be perceived 
by the senses externally, may be realized in the heart, with of course 
His own Grace. Meditation may take many forms - such as reciting 
of the divine scriptures, nama japa and so on; these are not medita- 
tion but these help towards meditation. But without the resultant 
concentration and meditation, external worship alone may not 
result in realization. It is only this internal worship or medita- 
tion, this atma puja, that lends meaning to the external worship, 
bahir puja. These three are not separate compartments, but basically 
one harmonious integrated whole in the ritual of worship. 

When the Upanishads were added on to the Vedas in the 
course of the later centuries, they could not but be influenced by 
the religion and philosophy flourishing in the society around them. 
These naturally embody a considerable volume of the thought of 
the agamic seers, because some of the early agamas were earlier 
than the many later Upanishads in point of time, and the agamas 
were much more alive and vibrating with life and activity 
than the Upanishads, because they dealt with definite and con- 
crete objects, affecting not only the intelligentia but the entire com- 
munity, while the others dealt only with abstract concepts, concepts 
which could be grasped only by the advanced thinkers. The 
very fact that some later Upanishads had come to be written at all 
shows that the followers of the original Upanishadic schools 
had to take note of agamic thoughts, and to bring them also into 
a single common fold, adopted the device of writing further upani- 
shads, to embrace fresh thought on the same subject. This is 
quite natural because as society grows, there is all round progress' 
and our scriptures which were not static but embodied dynamic 
thoughts, took note of the requirements of society and ab s° rbe <* 
new thoughts. The Saiva Upanishads such as Brhadjabala did 
certainly come into existence a long time after the Agamas. 



2. THE VEDAS AND THE AGAMAS 

The Agamas claim Vedic authority for their doctrines The 
agama doctrines are indeed theistic and such the.sm-snotforen 
to the Upanishads. The following aganuc passaged may be seen 
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to affirm the derivation of the Agamas from the Vedas: ‘The 
siddhanta consists of the essence of the Veda’ ( Suprabhedagama ) 
‘this tantra is of the essence of the Veda’, ‘this siddhanta knowledge 
which is the significance of Vedanta is supremely good’ {Mukuta). 1 

“It has been suggested that the agamic systems were developed 
out of the Brahmanas in the same way as the Upanishads, though 
at a much later stage, and that some of the later Upanishads like the 
Svetasvatara , which address the Supreme Being by a sectarian title 
and not as Para Brahman, as of yore, probably grew up under the 
shadow of the Agamas”. 2 

“The agamic cult which was that of the generality of the 
people, and the Vedic cult which was that of only the priestly 
classes, officiating for themselves or for others, were both indi- 
genous; they existed and grew up side by side from the earliest 
times without any extraneous influence; the distinction between 
the two was in no sense racial”. 3 

The agamas are deemed to have scriptural authority and are 
often called the Veda and the Fifth Veda. As a mater of fact, 
although the Sanskrit Nighantu (lexicon) names the Veda as the 
Nigama and the Tantra as the Agama, the Veda and the Agama 
both seem to have been denoted by the common term sruti up to 
the 11th century, after which period the above distinction of Nigama 
and Agama seems to have been adopted. 4 Swami Prajnanananda, 
quoted by Sir John Woodroffe, has clearly established that the 
agamic (tantric) texts, as we know them today, had for the most 
part preceded Buddhism, and only the agamic cult had been able 
gradually to swallow up Buddhism on the Indian sub-continent, 
and ultimately to banish it altogether from the Indian soil; it was 
not the Upanishadic philosophy but the agamic cult that was 
responsible for the supplanting of Buddhism and for the fusion of 
its salient features into the core of the Hindu religion. This is a 
very important and pertinent observation deserving the careful 
attention of all scholars. 



1. Sivadvaita of Srikantha by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 1972, page 3. 

2. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, quoted by S.S.S. Sastri, ibid., page 1. 

3. Sivadvaita of Sastri quoted. Page 73. 

4. Perasiriyar, (13th century a.d.) a commentator on the Tamil book 
Tolkappiyam, referring to the subject matter of the scriptures, mentions the 
Vedas and the Agamas separately, thereby implying that their contents are 
different and that they stand for two different bodies of doctrines. 
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The four parts of the Agamas are likened to the four parts 
of the Vedas, - namely the mantra part or stotras comparable to 
charya of the agamas, the brahmanas dealing with rituals com- 
parable to kriya, the aranyaka part analogous to the yoga, and the 
upanishad or philosophy part equivalent to the vidya or jnana- 
pada of the agamas. It is also said that the Samhita (mantra) part 
of the Vedas which is pure stotra is not repeated in the agamas 
because the agamas utilise the vedic mantras and do not use 
separate stotras. They had not broken away from the Vedas and 
so to avoid repetition they transplant Vedic stotras into their cult. 
It should be noted that the Agamas have their own mantras for all 
their kriyas. They employ vedic mantras only for the stotra part. 

Exponents of the Agamas would go further and say that the 
Supreme of Saivism, Siva, is mentioned in the Vedic terms such 
as the following: 



Isa vasyam idam sarvam. 

Yah par ah sa mahesvarah. 

Sarve vai Rudrah. 

Ambika pataye Umapataye. 

Yo vai Rudras sa Bhagavan Bhurbhuvas suvah. 
Tasmai namas tasmai tv a jushtam 



niyurajmi yasmai namas tat Sivah. 

Haraya Rudraya Sarvaya Sivaya 
Bhavaya Maha dev ay a U gray a. 

(All the names mentioned in the last lines are the specific 

mantra names of Siva.) 

Pasupataye Rudraya Sankaraya Isanaya svaha. 

Siva eko dhyeyah, Sivam karas sarvam anyat parityajya. 
Yuda charmavat akasam veshtayishyanti manavah 
Tada Sivam avijnaya duhkasyanto bhavishyati. 

The Bharga sabda in the Gayatri mantra (Bharhgo devasya » 
is considered to refer to Siva. Besides, the introduction of Sri Uma 

i„ the Kenopanishat '^J^d only 5T the “ 
doctrine that ignorance can be dispenea oniy w 

of Siva’s Grace which is personified as Sakti or Um . 

Sa tasminneva akase striyam ajagama, 

bahu sobhamanam Umam, Haimavatim. 

ma „ y T1 :: ^ 

lines (sloka 7) : 
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Tam Aadi madhyanta vihinam Ekam Vibhum 
Chidanandam Arupam Adbhutam 
Uma sahayam Paramesvaram Prabhum 

Trilochanam Nilakantham Prasaantam. 

Here the description of Siva in so many words, as the consort of 
Uma, Paramesvara (His special name), the Three-eyed, the Blue 
throated, are significant as pointing to the Supreme Being as Siva. 

The Narada Parivrajakopanishad is a large upanishad having 
nine upadesas of which the eighth deals with the Pranava. In 
its second sloka we find a phrase Sarvagamayas-Sivah. Though 
this upanishad could not have been one of the early upanishads, 
yet the mention of the agama here as the form of Siva is significant. 

There is a similar reference in one of the Devi ashtottara 
namas. Of the many ashtottara namas in use by the different 
Sivacharyas in temple worship today, one begins with the term 
“Dm Kalyanyai namah ”. One of its following names is “ Agama 
rupinyai namah , \ meaning that Devi is of the form of the Agamas. 
Siva and Sakti are abhinna, not separate, and so this term also 
is significant. Again Nama 290 in the LalitaSahasranama maybe 
noticed here: Sakalagama sandoha sukti samputa mauktika - 

“She wears the pearl in the nose ring enclosed in a shell composed 
of all the agamas.” Though the Lalitha Sahasra nama is merely 
pauranic in character, the mention of the agama is significant as 
indicating the attempt to identify the agama with Sakti. The 
references are indicative of the reverence with which the agamas 
were held and also of the concept of Siva and of Sakti in the 
agama form. Sakala agama is taken by the commentators to 
mean all the scriptures; but the mention of the Agama is obvious; 
it is also relevant to call the agama as the scripture (Veda). 

The Saivagamas had gained importance in the country even 
in the pre-Chola days. One of the titles assumed by Rajasimha 
Pallava (686-705 a.d.) is Agama-priya, the lover of the Agamas. 

There is an interesting remark in a verse of Saint Appar 
(590-671 a.d.) regarding the Agamas and the Vedas even in 
as early a period as the legendary Dakshayajna. Daksha 
no doubt performed the yajna as laid down in the Vedas; but 
he should have done it in the manner laid down in the Agamas 
(which automatically would have given the chief place to Siva) and 
that is implied as the reason for the destruction of the yajna by 
Siva through the agency of Virabhadra (4, 65, 5). 
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The invocatory sloka of Kalidasa’s poems also point out the 
origin of Siva for everything created and incidentally he also 
refers to Siva and His abhinna-Sakti ; cf. the verse from Raghu- 
vamsa: 

Vagartha iva sampruktau xagarthah pratibaddhaye 

Jagatah pitarau vande Parvati-Paramesvarau. 

Hence is also the saying of Sri Kantha Sivacharya in his Brahma 
sutra bhashya: 

Vayam tu Veda-Sivagamayor bhedam na pasyamah. 

‘We do not see any difference between the Vedas and the Sivagamas.’ 
A Saiva tradition equates the Vedas and the five functions of 
Siva. It says that the four countenances of Paramesvara revealed 
the four Vedas, while the Isana, the urdhva mukha , revealed the 
agamas. It goes on to say further that the Yajur veda represents 
sm/m'(creation), the Rig veda represents stithi (protection and pre- 
servation), the Sama veda samhara (dissolution), the Atharva veda 
tirodhana (obscuration) and the Agamas anugraha (bestowal of 
grace.) Since anugraha is the supreme function among all the 
five, the supremacy of the Agamas in the Saiva tradition is clearly 
seen here. 

Some other thoughts on the agamas are also relevant here. 
“The Vedas symbolize the quest; the agamas signify the achieve- 
ment” - is one. Where the Vedas merely say not this, not this 
(j neti ) ; the Agamas clearly and emphatically say “This is It.” The 
Vedas stop with the three padas - chary a, kriya and yoga; but the 
Agamas go beyond and lead us to the further fourth pada, 
Jnana. The Vedas speak of only the four states - jagra, svapna , 
sushupti and turiyu; the Agamas take us to the fifth state, Turiya- 

tita. 



3. AGE OF THE AGAMAS 

Since Tirumular who is considered to have lived in the fifth 
century a.d. mentions 1 nine agamas by name, we may assume 



- tjram verse 63, Samajam edition 1933. The Karana, Kamika, 

VkaCin.yaVa.ula, Yamala, Kalot.ara, Suprabheda and Makulaare men- 
tioned by him, by name. He says that he is writing the Agama, the Sivagama, 
with the Grace of God. He seems to imply that he is writing the Tamil Agama- 

see verses 73 74, 81. It is claimed that the nine books (or nine tantras) o 
Tkumular’s book are the essence of the nine agamas mentioned by him. but 
this view is rather far-fetched. 




that the more important agamas at least were written a long time 
before him. The Pitakagama or Tripitaka is the name given to 
the Buddhist scripture. Tiripitaka are the three - Sutra Pitaka , 
Viriaya pitaka and Abhidharma pitaka. Abhidharma pitaka is 
said to have given rise in a later day to the Sutra pitaka. The 
Pitakas were then orally transmitted. Their language was Pali 
(or Ardha magadhi of the period). But when the Bhikshus found 
some unauthorised material being interpolated into the Pitakas, 
they reduced them to writing in the first century b.c. Pitaka means a 
basket; the three fold baskets of Buddhist rules and codes. 
St. Jnanasambandhar calls it pidakku. 

This came ino existence immediately after the Buddha (b.c. 
563-487) attained nirvana. Even some later day Buddhist scriptures 
call themselves as agamas - Ekottaragama, Madhyamagama etc. 
(Keith page 491 - A History of Sanskrit Literature). The nomen- 
clature of the agama, applied to the later Buddhist religious treatises, 
was obviously taken from the then existing Hindu (i.e. vaiaika or 
Saiva) scriptures. 

We are told that the Sakhya dynasty of Kapilavastu in which 
Siddharta was born were worshippers of Siva. This city is consi- 
dered to be in the State of Nepal, which continues to be a Hindu- 
Saiva State to this day. It is generally held that the agamas 
were compiled earlier than the Mahabharata; this mentions the 
Pasupata and the Pancharata agamas; by the term Pasupata here 
the Saivagamas in general are meant. 1 All worship took place in 
that age in Siddharta’s country also on agamic lines. This also 
points to the great antiquity of the agamas. Hence we may 
conclude, without going into details for the present, that a number 
of the agamas (though not all the agamas) were in existence in some 
form long before the sixth century b.c. 

We may not be sure that the present versions of the agama are 
those which existed at that ancient past. As srutis , they were handed 
down by word of mouth from master to disciple, through several 
centuries, before they came to be written down on palm leaf. 
Naturally many changes wpuld have crept into the texts, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, as times changed and as the needs and 
aims of society underwent considerable change. Hence it is 



2. For a discussion of the agamas and the Mahabharata, vide Sastri- 
Note D to chapter I. 
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possible the original texts became elastic and new ideas were 
incorporated into the texts. But still, we may be sure that the 
agamas existed then and came later to be written down; the main 
streams of thought, particularly philosophical thought, contained 
in most of the original agamas, were indeed most ancient. Later 
some agamas and upagamas were, of course, written and added on 
in the course of the later centuries, and additions were made to 
existing standard agamas on a much later date. 1 

Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta says: “The date of the Agamas 
cannot be definitely fixed. It may be suggested that the earliest of 
them were written some time in the second or the third century a.d. 
and these must have been continued till the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century” (A History of Indian Philosophy, Volume V Page 40). 
As pointed out already, 'the earliest agamas date back to centuries 
earlier than the 6th century b.c.; it is even understandable that 
additions were made, and the agamas were written perhaps upto 
the 10th century as in the case of the upanishads. 

Some Jain polemical writings of a much later date were called 
the Jinagama. 2 There were also the Saktagamas, in praise of Sakti. 
Vaikhanasa and Pancharatra are the agamas of the two Vaishnava 
schools. The number of Saivagamas is very large and most of 
them preceded the books of the other schools in point of time. 

From the remote past, i.e. from the very early days when the 
agamas were just written, there existed only the Saivagamas. The 
term agama signified only the Saivagama. 3 The agamas of the 
other schools of Hinduism were not written at that time. 

While speaking of the Saiva philosophy in the Vayaviya 
samhita of the Siva mahapurana , Das Gupta remarks that “the 



1 Vide the note under Uttara-Karana later on in this discussion. 

2 Sivagra yogi (16th century) quotes the Jinatantra in his gloss on the 
Sivajnana siddhiyar, supaksha 31. The Jinagamas are the Angagama, Purvcgama 



and Bahusruti agama. , , 

3 Tirumalisai alvar (7th century a.d.) the Vaishnava saint, nol ^ f 
his bigotry and intoierance and attack on Saivistn, says: “We studied Buddnsm 
and /ainism and also the agama scriptures revealed by Sankara (Lord Siva). 
Fhnailv^hrough good fortune, we bowed at the feet of Vishnu and now are 
from harm There is nothing that we cannot perform "-(Guruparamma 
text -verse beginning Sakkiyam-katrom’-, tins verse is not “n ^ 

nss- — 

existed in his day. 
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